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Tue stone embellished with roses, and others, among which it was found, 
were conveyed to the British Museum as objects worthy, on account of 
their rarity and archeological interest, of a place in that great collection. 
But a peculiar feature was observed by the writer upon a minute examina- 
tion of the worn inscription on the stone in question, which gives it the 
double interest of a thing perfectly unique among the discoveries of ancient 
London, and that appertaining to a landmark of the British Church in the 
second century. ‘This feature appears in the only line of the inscription 
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legible, except that containing the ordinary form of the words ‘‘ Honorum 
sacrum est,” which succeeds it, and evidently reads as follows :— 


P- ANNOECLX X 


Although proof of this nature has: not hitherte been discovered, it appears 
by other evidence that Christianity must have been, introduced into Britain 
at a period contemporary with the Apostles. “If,” says Fuller, the Church 
historian, “it should seem incredible to any, that the island furthest from 
the sunne should see light with the first, whilst many other countries on 
the continent interposed (nearer in situation to Judea the fountain of the 
gospell), sate,as yet, and many years after, in darknesse, and in the shadow 
of death—let such consider, first, that Britain, being a by-corner, out of the 
road of the world, seemed the safest sanctuarie from persecution, which 
might invite preachers to come the sooner into it. Secondly, it facilitated 
the entrance of the gospell hither, that lately the Roman Conquest had in 
part civilized the south of the island, by transporting of colonies thither, 
and erecting of cities there; so that, by the intercourse of traffick and 
commerce with other countries, Christianity had the more speedy and con- 
venient waftage ever.” “ Lastly and chiefly,” continues the author, ‘‘ God 
in a more peculiar manner did always favour the islands, as under his 
immediate protection. For as he daily walls them by his providence 
against the scaling of the swelling surges and constant battery of the tide, 
so he made a partieular promise of his gospell unte them by the mouth of 
his prophet, ‘I will send those that eseape of them to the isles afar off, 
that have not heard my fame. To show that neither height nor depth (no 
not of the ocean itself) is able to separate any from the love of God.’ And 
for the same purpose, Christ employed fishermen for the first preachers of 
the gospel, as who, being acquainted with the waters and the mysteries of 
sailing, would with the more delight undertake long sea voyages into 
foreign countries.” Amancient authority, Tertullian, im his. work against 
the Jews, affirms that ‘even those plaees in Britain hitherto inaccessible 
to Roman arms, had been subdued by the: gospel of Christ.” According to 

St. Jerome, Tertulliam flourished in the 

time of Severus and his son, when the 

Roman colonies had spread over the whole 

of the southern parts. of the island; and 

his assertion would appear as; applied! not 
peculiarly to the provineial’ Britons, but to 
, these beyond the Roman limits. But 

Gildas, waiting in the beginning of the 

sixth century, expressly asserts, the esta- 

blishment of a church in Britain from the 
first plantation of the gospel, which flou- 
rished with increased strength after the 

Diocletian persecution, and the major 

part of this assertion is corroborated by 

many ancient authorities, ‘The conveyance 
of the gospel hither has, by tradition and 
otherwise, been ascribed to several eminent 
persons. Among these is Bran, the father 
of Caractacus, who being led captive with his family to Rome, is reported 


Bust or CARACTACUS. 
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to have heard there the word, and afterwards taught it in Britain ;! but 
concerning Caractacus and his family, after the display of clemency on 
the part of Claudius, through which they obtained their liberty, we have 
no authentic account except of the honourable establishment of his 
daughter at Rome, as the wife of Pudens the senator, if it be true, as 
supposed, that she is to be identified with Claudia whom St. Paul in the 
second Epistle to Timothy salutes, and who is understood to be the Claudia 
Rufina, celebrated by Martial as a British lady eminent for her beauty 
and merits. Joseph of Arimathea was claimed by the monks of Glaston- 
bury as having carried the gospel into Britain, and to have founded their 
church, but without any better authority than a monkish legend inscribed on 
a brass plate in the church, in characters of about the fourteenth century, 
and other assertions unsupported by proof. The following inscription on 
a tablet of brass appears in the church of St. Peter, Cornhiil :— 


“Be it known to all men that the yeerys of our Lord God, an. CLXXIX, 
Lucius the fyrst Christen king of this land then cally’d Brytayne, fownded the 
fyrst chyrch in London that is to say the chyrch of Sent Peter upon Cornhyl 
and he fowndyd ther an archbishop’s see and made that chirch the metro- 
politant and cheef chirch of this kingdom and so endured the space of CCCC, 
yeerys and more unto the comying of Sent Austen an apostyl of England the 
whych was sent into the land by Sent Gregory the doctor of the chirch in the 
tyme of King Ethelbert and then was the archbishoppys see and pol removed 
from the aforesaid chirch of St. Peters upon Cornhyl unto Derebernaum that 
now ys callyd Canterbury and ther it remeynyth to this dey. And Millet 
Monk whych came into this land wyth Sent Austen was made the fyrst Bishop 
of London and hys see was made in Pawlys Chirch. And this Lucius kyng 
was the fyrst foundyr of Peters Chyrch upon Cornhyl and he regnyed king in 
thys iland after Brut MCCXLV. yeerys. And the yeerys of our Lord Goda 
CXXIV. Lucius was crownyd kyng and the yeers of his regne LX XVII. yeerys 
and he was beryd aftyr sum cronekil at London and after sum cronekil at 
Glowcester at that plase where the order of Sent Francys standyth,” 


The era of this inscription is supposed to be about the time of Henry V., 
a time when Geoffrey of Monmouth was an unquestioned authority. The 


tradition upon which it is founded sets forth that Lucius sent to Pope 
Eleutherius desiring baptism, and the agent employed by Eleutherius to 
this end is reported to have been ‘Timothy, a disciple of St. Paul; not that 
Timothy to whom the Epistles are addressed, but another, the son of the 
same Pudens who is supposed to have married Claudia Rufina the afore- 
mentioned British lady. The date of Lucius’ baptism, as it appears on the 
brass, will hardly reconcile person and time with regard to the parentage 
of Timothy; and in the date upon the sepulchral stone to which these 
observations are appended, we have one of these monuments, the absence 
whereof Gildas, in his Epistle, deplores, which shows that Christianity 
existed in London at least nine years before the time referred to on the 
brass tablet. But the story of Lucius, and likewise the date to which it is 
referred, are variously stated ; the monkish legend makes Lucius supreme 
king of Britain, and states that through him the lesser kings and their 
subjects were brought to the Christian faith, but at that time he could at 
the most have only been allowed to retain his sovereignty by Roman 
suffrage. By some accounts it is made to appear that Lucius was king 
of the Iceni, and he is stated to have founded St. Peter’s Church at West- 
minster, or ‘Thorney as the place was then called, besides, or instead of, the 


1 Owen’s ‘Cambrian Biography,’ Triads. 
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church at Cornhill, likewise the church within the walls of Dover Castle, 
that of St. Martin at Canterbury, and so many other churches, that, by 
overstatement, the credibility of the whole fact is materially damaged. 
With respect to the evidence for St. Paul’s mission in Britain, Bishop 
Stillingfleet writes as follows: “I hope to make it appear, from very 
good and sufficient ev idence, that there was a Christian church planted 
in Britain during the Apostles’ times. And such evidence ought to 
be allowed in this matter, which is built on the testimony of ancient and 
credible writers, and hath a concurrent probability of circumstances. I 
shall first produce the testimony of ancient and credible writers. For it is 
an excellent rule of Baronius in such cases, “ ‘That no testimonies of later 
authors are to be regarded concerning things of remote antiquity, which are 
not supported by the testimony of ancient writers.” And there is a dif- 
ference in the force of the testimony of ancient writers themselves, according 
to their abilities and opportunities. For some had far greater judgment than 
others, some had greater care about these matters, and made it more their 
business to search and inquire into them ; and some had greater advantages 
by being present in the courts of princes or councils of bishops, whereby 
they could better understand the beginning and succession of churches. 
And for all these there was none more remarkable in antiquity than Eusebius, 
being a learned and inquisitive person, a favourite of Constantine, the first 
Christian emperor (born and proclaimed emperor in Britain), one present 
at the council at Nice, whither bishops were summoned from all parts of 
the empire, and one that had a particular curiosity to examine the history 
of all churches, designing an ecclesiastical history out of the collections he 
made. The testimony of a person so qualified, cannot but deserve great 
consideration, especially when it is not delivered by way of report, but 
when the force of an argument depends upon it. And Eusebius, in his 
third book of ‘ Evangelical Demonstration,’ undertakes to prove “‘ That the 
Apostles who first preached the gospel to the world could be no impostors 
or deceivers ;” and, among other arguments, he makes use of this, ‘‘ That 
although it were possible for such men to deceive their neighbours and 
countrymen with an improbable story, yet what madness were it for such 
illiterate men, who understood only their mother-tongue, to go about to 
deceive the world by preaching this doctrine in the remotest cities and 
countries?” And, having named the Romans, Persians, Armenians, Par- 
thians, Indians, Scythians, he adds particularly that’ some passed over the 
ocean to those which are called the British Islands. From whence he 
concludes, “That some more than human power did accompany the 
Apostles, and that they were no light or inconsiderable men, much less 
impostors and deceivers.” Now, unless this had been a thing very well 
known at that time, that Christianity was planted here by the Apostles, 
why should he so particularly and expressly mention the British Islands? 
It cannot be said that they are only set down to denote the most remote 
and obscure places; for long before that time, the British Islands were 
very well known all over the Roman empire: Britain having been the 
scene of many warlike actions from Claudius’s time; the occasion of 
emperors’ additional titles and triumphs; the residence of Roman lieu- 
tenants and legions; the place of many Roman colonies, cities, and ways ; 
but especially ‘about Constantine’s time, it was the talk of the world, for 
the revolt of Carausius and Allectus; the victory and death of Con- 
stantius here; the succession of Constantine, and his being declared 
emperor, by the army in Britain. So that scarce any Roman province was 
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so much interested in the several revolutions of the empire as Britain; and, 
therefore, Constantine going from hence, and being so much in the esteem 
of Eusebius, it is not to be conceived that he should speak these words at 
random, but that he had made a diligent inquiry, both of Constantine him- 
self, to whom he was well known, and of others of his court, concerning 
the state of the British churches, of what continuance they were, and by 
whom planted. After all which, Eusebius affirms it with so much assurance, 
‘* That some of the Apostles preached the gospel in the British Islands.” 

Much to the same purpose Theodoret speaks, another learned and 
judicious church historian. For among the nations converted by the 
Apostles, he expressly names the Britons; and elsewhere saith, ‘* That 
St. Paul brought salvation to the islands that lie in the ocean,” after he 
had mentioned Spain, and therefore, in all probability, the British islands 
are understood by him. And in another place he saith, “That St. Paul, 
after his release at Rome, went to Spain, and from thence carried the light 
of the gospel to other nations. What other nations so likely to be under- 
stood as those which lay the nearest, and are elsewhere said to be converted 
by the Apostles, as the Britons are by him? St. Jerome saith, ‘‘ That 
St. Paul, having been in Spain, went from one ocean to another, imitating 
the motion and course of the Sun of Righteousness, of whom it is said, ‘ His 
going forth is from the end of heaven, and his circuit into the ends of it ;’ 
and that his diligence in preaching extended as far as the earth itself,” 
which are mere indefinite expressions. But elsewhere he saith, ‘* That 
St. Paul, after his imprisonment, preached the gospel in the western parts ;” 
by which the British Islands were especially understood, as will appear by 
the following testimony of Clemens Romanus, who saith, “St. Paul 
preached righteousness through the whole world, and in so doing went 
to the utmost bounds of the west:” which passage will necessarily 
take in Britain, if we consider what was then meant by the bounds of 
the west. Plutarch, in the life of Caesar, speaking of his expedition into 
Britain, saith, ‘‘He was the first who brought a fleet into the western 
ocean ;” by which he understands the sea between Gaul and Britain. 
And Eusebius several times calls the British ocean the western, and 
elsewhere he mentions Gaul and the western parts beyond it, by which 
he understands Britain. 


LUNDY ISLAND.—No. V. 


I roox the opportunity before climbing the cliffs of examining the rock 
pools that were exposed by the present low condition of the tide. It was 
evident how much superior, as a field for the zoologist or botanist, the shale 
is to the granite; for while the latter presented no tide-pools, and com- 
paratively few of the finer or more delicate seaweeds, the former, nearly 
clear of boulders, exhibited a comparatively level surface, hollowed into 
numerous pools, varying much in form, size, and depth. Though the 
aspect was a southerly one, and much exposed to the sun’s rays, the sea- 
weeds struck me as unusually fine. Thus the dulse (Rhodymenia pal- 
mata), a species common on our coasts, and eaten by the poor in Scotland 
and Ireland, was fringing the sides of the pools, its broad, deeply cleft, 
dark-red fronds, developed in great luxuriance. There were also large and 
dense tufts of Chonarus crispus, the Irish or Carrigeen moss, as it is called 
when dried and sold in the shops, to make jellies, for use in cookery, and 
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for many other purposes. This, too, is a common species, and one that 
varies much with the locality where it grows. When found in shallow 
pools, considerably above low-water mark, it degenerates in size, becomes 
of a pale olive tint, and quite devoid of beauty. But see it at a lower level, 
growing in some deep shadowy pool, as I saw it here, and you would hardly 
believe it to be the same. The fronds form large, bushy, and well-grown 
tufts, with the leaves clean aud glossy, and of a dark-purple hue; but what 
gives it its peculiar beauty is, that every segment of its many-cleft leaves 
reflects the most refulgent hues of azure and steel-blue. These tints, how- 
ever, depend entirely on the submersion of the plant; remove it from the 
water, and every trace of them has vanished—replace it, and they as instantly 
Teappear. 

Another curious seaweed was Codium tomentesum, it forms thick cylin- 
drical stems, much branched, and of a dark-green colour ; its appearance is 
downy, and when touched it has a soft spongy feel, and is enveloped in a 
slimy jelly. This curious plant was growing numerously here, imparting 
a somewhat singular aspect to the shallow pools, from the green velvet 
patches of its expanded bases, as well as from the stems. 

The great tangles and oar-weeds were abundant, as were the sea-thongs 
already mentioned ; and among them grew a much less common species, at 
least on the English shores, the henware (A/aria esculenta), a large plant, 
much resembling the oar-weed, but of paler colour, and distinguished from 
it by having a stout midrib running through the whole length of the leaf. 
This midrib is eaten by the poor of our northern coasts, and of other parts 
of Europe. 

Of marine animals I did not see many. The commonest species of sea- 
anemone (Actinia mesembryanthemum) was speckling the rocks in its 
many varieties, for it is a very variable species; sometimes chocolate- 
brown, or of all shades between that and a glowing red; more rarely it is 
dark olive, merging into grass-green, and not unfrequently specimens are 
found, especially such as are of very large size, in which both of these hues 
are combined; the ground colour being dark-red, studded all over with 
small green spots. This is the best known of all our native species ; 
indeed, it is the only one ever seen by thousands, who fancy themselves 
familiar with our sea-anemones. ‘The reason is not only the great abund- 
ance of this kind, but its habit of living within tide-marks; for such is its 
patience of exposure to the air, that it may frequently be seen sticking to 
rocks, particularly if shaded from the sun, not far below high-water mark ; 
where it must be necessarily exposed to the air for many hours out of every 
tide. Handsome as its appearance is, whether displaying its smooth and glossy 
coat, or expanding its crown of tentacles like a full-blown crimson flower, it 
is the least beautiful, perhaps, of all; and is not worthy to be compared for 
beauty with some other species, which frequently dwell in its immediate 
neighbourhood, but in so retired a manner that few, except the professed 
naturalist, ever have the opportunity of admiring their charms—like modest 
worth, whose excellence is often unknown or unappreciated, because of that 
retiring humility which is its greatest grace, while inferior pretensions are 
honoured, because they are flaunted in the face of day. 

In one of the crevices within the cavern, I had noticed a specimen of a 
far nobler species, certainly the most imposing, if not the most beautiful, 
of all the British sea-anemones, Actinia crassicornis. When contracted, 
its body is usually of a rich crimson or fine scarlet hue, often streaked 
irregularly with green, like a ripe apple. Instead of being soft and glossy 
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like A. mesembryanthemum, it is hard and firm to the feel, almost like 
leather ; and its whole surface is rough with numerous warts. It does not 
adhere to the exposed sides of rocks, but hides itself in dark holes and 
narrow fissures ; nor is it satisfied with this protection, but for further con- 
cealment it covers its body with a coating of gravel. This it does by 
means of its warts, which are the terminations of so many tubes, and which 
act as suckers, each one firmly attaching to itself a small pebble or fragment 
of gravel. When the animal is dislodged from its fortress, an operation by 
no means easy, and deposited in a capacious vessel of sea-water, it presently 
throws off the gravel, bit by bit, and stands revealed in all its beauty ; as if it 
were aware that its usual artifice would avail for its concealment no longer. 
Soon, however, it assumes a new form and greater magnificence ; it expands 
a disk three inches in diameter, fringed with many rows of thick conical 
tentacles. These are of different colours in different individuals, sometimes 
clear pellucid ‘crimson, at others purple, always surrounded with a broad 
ring of white. Another variety of very charming appearance has the tenta- 
cles entirely cream-white, The animal has the habit of imbibing water, until 
all the tissues of the body, as well as the tentacles, are filled with it, and 
swollen to a surprising extent; all the rich colours, especially those of the 
tentacles, are softened, diluted, and rendered translucent by this process ; 
and the gorgeous array exhibited by a finely-coloured individual when in 
this condition, can hardly be surpassed by anything of the kind. 

With much fatigue and difficulty we made our way up the lofty slope, 
not altogether without danger, from the loose stones which the climbers 
were perpetually dislodging from the rubble, and rolling down upon the 
heads of those coming up below. Arrived at Benjamin’s Chair, we sat a 
few moments to recruit ourselves, while our friend entertained us with 
anecdotes illustrative of the habits of the seal. 

“I was one day standing,” said he, “ here at Benjamin’s Chair, when I 
saw in the water below, which was clear and smooth, a large seal come up 
to the surface, carrying in his mouth a conger-eel, perhaps some eight or 
ten feet long, and as thick as my leg. The animal. played with his prey, 
exactly as you have seen a cat play with a mouse; letting it go, then dart- 
ing after it as it sought to escape, and catching it with perfect ease. All 
its motions were full of grace. At length the seal bit the fish in sunder 
with one snap, and, allowing one portion to sink, he ate from the other till 
he reached the head. This he rejected, throwing it from him; then dived 
for the tail, which he brought up, and ate that in like manner. 

** On another occasion, near the same spot, I observed a seal treating a 
salmon, which he had caught, after a similar fashion. It was astonishing 
to see how utterly powerless were all the attempts of the salmon to escape 
before the rushing pounce of the sea]; it was overtaken and seized in an 
instant. When he was tired of his play, he suddenly tore off a large 
portion from the fish’s side, and I assure you that the severing of the mus- 
cles was distinctly audible where I stood. In this instance the creature 
devoured the back part first, and, like an epicure as he was, reserved the 
belly for the bonne bouche. 


“ T believe our species is the common spotted seal (Phoca vitulina) ; I 
do not think we have any other.” 

As we were returning, we made a slight deviation from our way, to see 
a hole which had just been discovered, and which was the present wonder 
of the little island’s population. One of the men had noticed, in a parti- 
cular part of the moor, that the earth returned a hollow sound. On digging, 
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a block of granite was found a little below the surface. It was about 
eighteen inches thick, and was estimated to weigh five tons; its ends rested 
on two upright slabs, between which was a cavity, some six feet deep and 
as many wide. It was evident that the excavation had been made, and the 
stones placed, by human labour ; and the latter operation must have been 
one of no small difficulty, from the great weight of the slabs ; but for what 
purpose it could have been made, whether as a place for temporary retire- 
ment, for some one who feared an enemy whom he dared not resist, or for 
the secretion of valuable property in some of the troublous times, of which 
the island has seen many, there was no clue to inform us. No subterranean 
passage was observed, though the earth at one side was so loose as to 
suggest the notion that such a communication might once have existed; a 
fragment of pottery was the only object found. I was myself struck with 
a rank odour in the cavity, very different from that of newly-turned soil ; 
the earth, too, at one end, was black, and of an unctuous appearance, some- 
what like that of a grave; but no trace of bone or other organized matter 
could be found. 

The appearance of this rude structure somewhat resembled that of the 
monument known as Wayland Smith’s Cave, near Ashdown, in Berkshire. 
This consists of a broad slab laid horizontally on several upright ones. The 
earth in the lapse of centuries had accumulated, until it was level with the 
flat slab; but the lord of the manor, about thirty years ago, cleared away 
the ground both within and without the edifice. Local tradition assigns it 
to an invisible blacksmith, who was said to shoe travellers’ horses there for a 
small fee. The money was to be laid ona stone, and the steed tied; in 
the morning the money was gone, and the horse was found shod. The pre- 
scribed fee was sixpence, and neither more nor less would do. Sir Walter 
Scott, in a note to ‘ Kenilworth,’ suggests that this legend may have alluded 
to “the northern Duergar, who resided in the rocks, and were cunning 
workers in steel and iron ;” for there is little doubt that the monument is an 
accessory of the pile raised over the tomb of Baereg, the Danish chieftain, 
slain here in a great battle with our King Alfred. It is possible that the 
construction, the opening of which we saw at Lundy, may have an antiquity 
as great as its counterpart in Berkshire, or perhaps even greater, seeing that 
the huge upper slab was here quite covered with the common mould; and, 
in default of any evidence to the contrary, we may conjecturally assign to 
it a similar commemorative purpose. 

The next day was to find us upon the sea. Captain Tom Lee was going 
out to haul his pots, and we were to avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
becoming personally familiar with the vagaries of lobster-catching. A 
worthy fellow is Captain Tom; kind-hearted and obliging, one that has 
read a good deal, and has seen somewhat of the world, and free in com- 
municating the knowledge he has acquired. We found him to be quite an 
agreeable companion, when he favoured us with his society. He unfor- 
tunately lost his ship on the African coast not long ago, and since that time 
he has devoted himself to the fisheries of the island, which he prosecutes 
with energy and success. Captain Tom has been an attentive observer of 
the habits of animals. One anecdote of his was so good that I think it 
worth preserving. But the captain shall be his own narrator :— 

“ A curious animal is a pig, gentlemen! Very cunning too—a great 
deal more sensible than people give him credit for. I had a pig aboard my 
ship that was too knowing by half. All hands were fond of him, and there 
was not one on board that would have seen him injured. ‘There was a dog 
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on board, too, and the pig and he were capital friends ; they ate out of the same 
plate, walked about the decks together, and would lie down side by side 
under the bulwarks inthe sun. The only thing they ever quarrelled about 
was lodging. 

“ The dog, you see, sir, had got a kennel for himself, the pig had nothing 
of the sort: we did not think he needed one; but he had notions of his own 
upon that matter. Why should Toby be better housed of a wet night than 
he? Well, sir, he had somehow got into his head that possession was nine 
points of the law, and though Toby tried to show him the rights of the 
question, he was so pig-headed that he either would not or could not under- 
stand. So every night it came to be ‘catch as catch can.’ If the dog got 
in first, he showed his teeth, and the other had to lie under the boat, or to 
find the softest plank where he could; if the pig was found in possession, the 
dog could not turn him out, but looked out for his revenge next time. 

“One evening, gentlemen, it had been blowing hard all day, and I had 
just ordered close-reefed topsails, for the gale was increasing, and there was 
a good deal of sea running, and it was coming on to be wet; in short, I 
said to myself, as I called down the companion ladder for the boy to bring 
up my pea-jacket, ‘ We are going to have a dirty night.’ 

“ ‘The pig was slipping and tumbling about the decks, for the ship lay 
over so much with the breeze, being close-hauled, that he could not keep 
his hoofs. At last he thought he would go and secure his berth for the 
night, though it wanted a good bit to dusk. But lo, and behold! Toby 
had been of the same mind, and there he was snugly housed. ‘Umph! 
umph ! says Piggy, as he turned and looked up at the black sky to wind- 
ward ; but Toby did not offer to move. At last the pig seemed to give it 
up, and took a turn or two, as if he was making up his mind which was the 
warmest corner. Presently he trudges over to the lee scuppers, where the 
tin plate was lying that they ate their cold ’tatoes off. He takes up the 
plate in his mouth, and carries it to a part of the deck where the dog could 
see it, but some way from the kennel. Then turning his tail towards the 
dog, he begins to act as if he was eating out of the plate, making it rattle, 
and munching with his mouth pretty loud. 

“¢ What!’ thinks Toby, ‘ has Piggy got victuals there?’ And he pricked 
up his ears, and looked out towards the place, making a little whining. 
‘Champ! champ!’ goes the pig, taking not the least notice of the dog; and 
down goes his mouth again to the plate. Toby couldn’t stand that any 
longer; victuals, and he not there? Out he runs, and comes up in front 
of the pig, with his mouth watering, and pushes his cold nose into the empty 
plate. Like a shot, gentlemen, the pig turned tail, and was snug in the 
kennel before Toby well knew whether there was any meat or not in the 
plate.” 

‘* Capital !” we all exclaimed ; and so no doubt will my readers exclaim, 
since the narrative may certainly be relied on as authentic. I give it you 
as it was told to us; and 1 am sure Captain Tom is too veracious a man 
to invent or exaggerate the story. 


won 


No cord can draw so forcibly, or bind so fast, as Love can do with a single 
y> ’ 8 
thread. ‘ 
Ir is a proof of mediocrity of intellect to be addicted to relating long 
stories. Be 
VirrveE itself offends, when coupled with forbidding manners. 
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OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 


REDBREAST. 


Who that has wandered into the woods when autumn has reddened <« 
gilded the leaves, and left few flowers to brighten the wayside, but ine 
missed the loud chorus of song which greeted him from those boughs in 
summer? Far away over the fields may be seen the flocks of fieldfares 
and redwings, and where the rivulet wanders among the grass, the wood- 
cock with its pale- -brown plumage has come to seek its retreat. The gulls 
are screaming loud over the sea ; but the swallows have taken their departure, 
and the linnets and the buntings have come in flocks to be nearer our 
dwellings. September has brought a richness of tint to the woodlands, to 
compensate in some measure for the fulness of song which shall no more 
delight us, till months have passed away, and the little birds of spring shall 
again be busy and joyous; and those which are now, perchance, singing 
in warmer climates, shall come back to their old and long-remembered 
haunts. 

And yet the wanderer now may be greeted by an occasional strain of 
music. Even the notes of the yellowhammer are welcome as the bird flits 
before us from bush to bush, as if wishing for our companionship ; and the 
goldfinch has begun again to welcome a bright day witha tune; while the 
thrush or the blackbird now and then accompanies them, or the hedge- 
sparrow trills a lay from the bough, or the skylark or the woodlark pours its 
flute-like notes into the air. The songs are all sweet—perhaps the sweeter 
because we hear them so rarely, but the notes are not so gay as in the 
brighter days of summer. ‘They have a plaintiveness, which agrees well 
with the whispers of the autumnal winds among the trees, and with the 
falling leaves, which those winds scatter before them to die. 

But these birds are rather the occasional singers, than the 
minstrels, of the autumnal or winter months. Not so the robin and the 
wren ; for, as the old adage says, ‘* When the robin sings, look out for 
winter.” No weather, save the gloomy rain, will keep it from carolling a 


constant 
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lay, nor cold nor frost give a sadness to the song. The frost-bound earth 
may be crisp with diamonds, and the leaves all gone from the trees, and not 
a flower be left save the daisy and the chickweed, yet robin will even then 
sing to the dreary blast, and might in autumn well suggest such thoughts 
as the author of the ‘Christian Year’ has so beautifully expressed :— 


“Sweet messenger of calm decay, 
Saluting sorrow as you may, 
As one still bent to find or make the best ; 
In thee and in this quiet mead, 
The lesson of sweet peace I read, 
Rather, in all, to be resign’d than blest. 


*Tis a low chant, according well 
With the soft solitary knell, 
As homeward, from some grave beloved, we turn ; 
Or by some lowly death-bed dear, 
Most welcome to the chasten’d ear 
Of her whom heaven is teaching how to mourn.” 

We all look upon the Redbreast* (Erythaca rubecula) as the bird of 
the cold season ; not, however, because its singing is really peculiar to that 
period, for it is uttered during nearly the whole of the year. But we hardly 
hear those notes amid the louder lays of spring, neither is the robin then 
so immediately distinguished from other birds, as the red colour on the 
breast is not so bright in summer. Far better do we know the bird when 
want drives it nearer to our dwellings, and the strain is uttered from the 
garden tree, or the leafless hedye by our rural walk. No resident in the 
country during winter can fail to see and recognise the redbreast ; and one 
often wonders where so many can have hidden themselves before. ‘Take a 
walk into a garden, now, and away flies the robin, going before you all the 
way, stopping if you stop, or if you stoop to rear some drooping plants, 
hopping there to, to see if, as you raise the withered foliage, some slug or 
insect is turned up also which may serve for a meal. Open your window, 
and place some crumbs on the sill, and though you may not at first espy 
one single redbreast, yet in a few minutes numbers of these bright-eyed 
creatures will assemble there, and one will be found bold enough to enter 
the room, where he, 

“Hopping o’er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 
And pecks and starts, and wonders where he is.” 

Now and then the housewife of the farm-house or cottage is annoyed 
because the redbreasts will come into the bedrooms every evening for 
shelter, but generally the “ minstrel of the poor” isa favoured bird. If 
undisturbed it will often keep to its winter quarters till spring comes back 
again, never showing the slightest inclination to depart, but looking down 
with a half-timid, half. hopeful inquiry, to see if it is welcome to some 
elevation in the room, on which it has placed itself. In forests, when 
woodmen are employed, these birds become their constant companions, 
sharing their meals, and hopping around their fire for warmth; and the 
gardener often finds it difficult to avoid injuring them by his spade, which 
they approach so nearly, when he is digging in the earth. Treat the robin 


* The Redbreast is five inches and three-quarters in length. Whole upper 
parts olive-brown ; the wing-coverts tipped with buff ; face, throat, and breast 
dull orange, margined with grey; lower parts impure white ; beak black ; 
feet purplish-brown. 
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kindly, and you may be sure of a song from the garden hedge ; and whistle 
to it, or sing it a few notes, and it will listen and answer. Not a woodland 
bird has a sweeter or softer tune, though many sing louder and more varied 
strains. Its best melody is in spring and summer, when it is far more 
joyous too, in its expression, than in the more plaintive pipings of autumn, 
or the more abrupt strains of the inclement season. In summer-time that 
song is heard at earliest dawn, but it is never sung after evening twilight, 
although the redbreast may be seen fluttering among those of our birds 
which are latest in seeking repose. A welcome song it is after some days 
of summer rain and showers, for if uttered in the evening its sprightly notes 
give full promise that to-morrow will be finer than to day, as robin with 
his quick sensibilities knows that the sunshine is coming. From our 
hearing the robin comparatively little when its song is best, its vocal 
powers are not often duly estimated. A good observer, writing in the 
Magazine of Natural History, thus remarks :—‘‘ I have frequently heard 
this bird sing in a manner to do honour to its connexion with the nightin- 
gale, when it has been disputed whether or not it could be the robin. I 
would at any time silence the finished song of the chaffinch, in three dis- 
tinct parts, to listen to the note of my warm-hearted friend, Robin. I 
doubt even if there be any bird I would prefer but the nightingale itself: 
I hesitate as tothe blackcap.” When the bird is suddenly alarmed it utters 


a kind of chirp, or call-note, and if this be imitated, all the redbreasts in 
the neighbourhood will quickly be gathered to the spot. The old notion, 
once generally believed in England, that a chorus of robins preceded the 
death of some inmate of a dwelling near, is almost forgotten now ; but a 
chorus is rarely heard, for the robin sings and dwells alone. 

White, of Selborne, remarked that the songsters of the autumn seem to 


be the young male redbreasts of that year; and this statement is confirmed 
by many observers. Our poor little birds are seldom caged in this country, 
nor is there much inducement to imprison them thus, for though they will 
now and then utter a merry carol when in confinement, yet they are usually 
dull and dispirited, and seem anxious to escape. In Germany they are, 
however, kept in aviaries and large rooms, with better success, and soon 
become tame. Several of our good singing birds can be taught to imitate 
the human voice, and Mr. Syme tells us of a redbreast, possessed by a 
lady of his acquaintance, which very distinctly pronounced the words 
How do you do?” 

It is, perhaps, as much by its touching song, as by its confidence in man, 
that the robin is a favourite in most countries. Everywhere some pet 
name is bestowed on the household bird. Thus our Robin, or Bob, is in 
some parts of Sweden called ‘l'ommy Linden ; in Norway, Peter Ronsmed ; 


in Germany, Thomas Gierdet. Wordsworth alludes to these familiar 
names :— 


“ Art thou the bird whom man loves best 

The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 
Our little English Robin ; 

The bird that comes about our doors 
When autumn winds are sobbing ? 

Art thou the Peter of Norway boors ? 
Their Thomas in Finland 
And Russia far inland ? 

The bird that by some name or other 

All men who know thee call brother.” 
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Most Englishmen have wept, during childhood, over the fiction, whice 
was then taken as a truth, and which told of the redbreast and the babes of 
the wood. It was but a poet’s tale, though related with simple beauty ; 
and while it has helped to keep up the priv vileged character of the bird, yet 
doubtless it had its origin in the favour in which Robin had been held 
from still earlier times :—- 


“Their pretty lips with blackberries 

Were all besmear’d and dyed ; 

And when they saw the darksome night, 
They sate them down and cried. 

No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives : 

Till robin redbreast, painfully, 
Did cover them with leaves.” 

Nor was the idea of the redbreast’s care in this matter peculiar to this 
poem. We find it alluded to in several old writers. Thus, John Webster, 
who wrote in 1630-38, says :— 

“Call for the robin redbreast, and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men.” 
Michael Drayton too alludes to it :— 
“Covering with moss the dead’s unclos’d eye, 
The little redbreast teacheth charitie.” 
Then we have Herrick, in his Hesperides, telling how Amaryllis, soothed 
by the low murmurings of a spring, fell asleep :— 
“ And thus sleeping, thither flew 
A robin redbreast ; who, at view, 
Not seeing her at all to stir, 
Brought leaves and moss to cover her.” 

Nor has the greatest of all England’s poets omitted the allusion to 
tradition so poetic. In ‘ Cymbeline,’ we have Shakspere saying,— 

“The ruddock would, 
With charitable bill, ( oh, bill, sore shaming 
Those rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument,) bring thee all this ; 
Yea, and furr’d moss besides, when flowers are none, 
To winter-ground thy corse.” 


ae 


HOME TALES.—No. II. 
THE GOOD FARMERS; OR, WHO WAS THE HAPPIEST? 


In a small parish, situated in one of the eastern counties, dwelt a very 
respectable person of the name of Grant. The farm on which he lived 
was his own, and though not a large one, it was excellent land, and in a 
high state of cultivation. Neither was it in the slightest degree encum- 
bered, for it was his boast, as it had been that of his forefathers for some 
generations, that he had not an acre of ground on which he had borrowed 
a shilling. He was a married man, and had a family of children whom he 
brought up to tread in his steps, as he had done in his father’s. In a word, 
few men in his sphere of life was more generally esteemed, and fewer still, 
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according to his means, did more good, or was more generally though 
quietly useful. 

Abutting on Mr. Grant’s estate lay a very small farm belonging to a 
man whose name was Knight. Had the whule neighbourhood been picked 
thene would not have been found any one who worked harder, or who bore 

a better character for honesty and fair dealing. The year had been 
avery bad one for the farmer and grazier, and the followi ing spring brought 
little in prospect to cheer him. Mildew and blight, flood and storm, had 
destroyed the hopes of numbers, and made many an upright heart to ache 
for the future. Knight’s farm lay lower than Mr. Grant’s ; in consequence 
of which it had been completely laid under water by the breach of an 
inland bank, whilst that of the other had been benefited rather than injured 
by the event. 

It so happened that Mr. Grant was standing on the verge of his estate 
when Knight walked up to the gate which led into his. ‘‘ Good day,” said 
Mr. Grant. ‘ The same to you, sir,” returned he, touching his hat. The 
tone of his voice and the sadness of his countenance were too marked to 
escape notice. ‘ You are not well,” said Mr. Grant; ‘* what is the matter ?” 
“Weli in health,” replied the other, ‘ but sick, sick at heart. I am a 
ruined man !”—he spoke with bitterness ; “‘ ruined past hope.” “‘ Never say 
so,” returned Mr. Grant; ‘let no man despond ; he that has not lost his 
good name can never be said to have lost hope.” Knight shook his head. 
** T can’t cling to a shadow,” said he, ‘‘ when what’s real weighs me down, 
Ruin is before me every way; all has gone wrong with me. My crops 
last year were spoilt by the wet, and I was forced to sell for less than the 
seed cost me. I had but a light crop of hay, and I got it in badly. The 
fly took my turnips, and the coleseed failed. Then came the breach of 
bank, and the whole of my farm was a sheet of water. What to do I know 
not: to part with the land will be to bring myself to certain beggary, but 
how to keep it—” ‘ But thanks to our improved drainage,” said Mr. 
Grant, “ the water is pretty well cleared off.” “ Yes, but the earth is still 
so cold and moist that I could not have got in the seed at the right time, 
if I had had it tosow. I have neither grain, nor money, nor credit, nor 
friend.” ‘ No friend!” repeated Mr. Grant, “ whilst there is a merciful 
God and Father above!” “There it is!” cried Knight sharply, “ that 
brings the worst feeling of all. God seems to have turned his face from 
me, and to be displeased without my knowing why. Sometimes I am 
tempted to think I have tried to do my best for nothing; that, after all, 
He does not care how to act, nor troubles Himself about our needs.” 
** Never let such thoughts as these find room in your heart,” said Mr. 
Grant earnestly ; ‘‘ they spring only from the evil one, and must not be 
harboured for a moment. No, let God be true, though all men be found 
liars. I know the life you have led from your youth.”—“ Not quite, sir,” 
interrupted he; “I have worked so early and so late that few eyes have 
been open to notice me. And I have lived as hard as I have worked. 
My wife has been like myself; we have struggled but for one end,—to 
bring up our children respectably, and to keep out of debt; and neither 
she, nor I, nor they, have ever neglected our church on Sunday, or our 
prayers in the week. I have asked myself again and again what I have 
done to make God angry with me, for angry He must be, and I cannot 
find it out. Ican’t accuse myself of any one bad act that 1 can remember ; 
it is true, indeed itis.” “I believe you,” replied Mr, Grant, ‘report is 
not always to be trusted, but it may with you; no man bears a better 
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character than yourself. But let us think a moment. Can man be more 
just than his Maker? or can he claim that as his right which is granted 
him only through grace and mercy? Must not the Judge of all the 
earth judge righteously? Is it no offence to distrust his goodness, or 
question his justice? Or can we make Him a debtor to us, and force 
Him to reward us?” “No, no; I don’t say so,” said Knight, eagerly ; 
‘‘but sir, when I have done my utmost to please and obey Him, why, 
when others thrive who have scorned Him to his face, why must I lose 
the fruit of my labours?—why must I, in particular, see my wife, children, 
brought to want, and all of us forsaken?” The poor man laid his head 
upon the gate-post by which he was standing, and sobbed aloud. ‘ God 
forsakes no one who does not forsake Him,” said Mr. Grant; “ He never 
can be unmindful of his faithful servants, but as all his dealings with us are 
full of mercy, may not your present troubles be only sent to prove you, or 
to work out of your heart some root of bitterness springing up in it unknown 
to yourself? and may it not be his gracious intent to bring you safe out of 
the trial, and having corrected what is amiss, to make you more than 
amends for what you have suffered?” “Oh, that I could think so !”’ cried 
Knight, “ half my misery would be gone.” For a moment a gleam of 
brightness overspread his features; but it was lost almost directly, and 
with deeper sadness he said, “ But to fear the having no friend above, to 
be sure of having none on earth, that tries a man indeed.” ‘‘ How are 
you sure of that?” asked Mr, Grant. ‘* Because money is the only thing 
that could set me going again,” said he; “and where is the man to be 
found who will advance another a shilling who has not the shadow of a 
security to give him?” ‘ He’s to be found here,” returned Mr. Grant; “I 
am the man.” “ You, sir?” cried Knight, springing to his side. ‘ You 
cannot mean to mockme?” ‘ Heaven forbid,” replied he, ‘‘ that I should 
sport with any one’s troubles! I mean what I say; on your own note I 
will advance what money you want.” “ And how am I to repay you?” 
** By instalments, as you are able.” ‘ But, sir, may I ask—don’t be 
offended—what can lead you to such an act of kindness?” “The remem- 
brance of God’s goodness to myself,” replied he, “ and a humble zeal for 
his honour; the respect which I owe to the command to ‘be kindly- 
affectioned one to another ;’ and lastly, the pleasure I shall have in holding 
out a helping hand to one who is worthy of assistance. So, let’s to 
business ; we will walk over your land and make the necessary calculation.” 

It was little more than eleven o’clock when Knight walked up to the 
house door. ‘‘ Hark!” said his wife; that’s your father’s step! What 
can bring him home at this hour of the day ? We look so dismal ; the fire 
is nearly out. Run, Mary, run, get a fagot; a bright blaze, even with- 
out warmth, is something.” Mary ran directly to the stack, and the loud 
crackling that soon followed gave proof that her mother had been obeyed. 
There was a brightness, however, in the husband’s face as he entered that 
at once cheered the lowly dwelling. ‘“ You are surprised to see me, arn’t 
you, old girl?” said he, looking kindly at his wife. ‘‘ To tell the truth, I 
was forced to come home. You have always been the first to know my 
troubles ; and who has shared them like yourself? It is but fair then that 
you should be the first to know the good that has befallen me, and to share 
that too without delay. Sally! what were the last words you said when I 
went away this morning?” Mrs. Knight bent her head and closed her eye 
to assist her memory ; but her husband’s words and manners had scattered 
her thoughts. ‘ You have forgotten—then I'll tell you. ‘ Richard!’ said 
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you, ‘keep up your spirits ; let us lose what we may, let us not lose trust 
in God’s goodness; it has shone through many a dark cloud before now ; 
it may yet shine through this.’ I did not feel your words as I ought, for 
my heart was too full of woe to take in anything of comfort—so much 
greater the mercy that has broke forth upon us.” He then related what 
had passed between himself and Mr. Grant. “May Simon and Mary 
know it?” cried she, almost in the very midst of her delight and joy; 
‘they are such good children.” ‘To be sure they may,” replied he 
quickly ; “and as many of the others too as can understand what it 
means. It is a sorry pride that makes a father hide his troubles and his 
poverty from his children, when they are not his own bringing on; and 
makes him keep secret the help that has been given him. No: let the 
young ones learn that none need despair in the worst of times; that while 
there is a good and merciful God above, there are also kind and generous 
hearts below. Keep nothing from them; let them love and honour the 
name of their benefactor and mine, and cherish his memory as an inherit- 
ance from ourselves when he and we are gone.” 

What a change may a few kind words or a friendly deed work in the 
saddest heart! Knight was at once an altered man: strength, activity, 
and cheerfulness, came at a bidding. In a short time his few acres were 
smiling with verdure, and giving every promise of abundance. Again 
the lowly homestead echoed with the song of his wife and the merry voices 
of his children, and love to God and gratitude to man made labour light 
and fatigue holy. 

Two years passed. As the summer of the third advanced, a disease, 
trifling at first, but becoming fatal in the end, attacked the cattle, 
especially the cows. Great numbers of these died, and those which 
recovered were left too weak to be of any present service to their owners. 
For some little time Mr. Grant’s cows appeared in excellent health, and 
he began to hope they would escape; then one was seized and died, then 
another, and another, till at last not one survived. Happily for Knight, 
neither of his two cows were attacked, and he was almost the only man in 
the parish who could say the same. Having some skill in the treatment of 
these animals, he had been constant in looking after Mr. Grant’s; and as 
the death of one Sillew ed hard upon the other, he showed more grief than 
their owner, mvch as the latter felt the loss and the inconvenience caused 
by it. Mr. Graut was ill at the time, as was the youngest child, and the 
diet of both was restricted to milk. Milk, however, was difficult to be had ; 
for though Kuight had supplied it for the few last days, it was unreason- 
able to expect, with his own family, he could continue to do so. 

It was the morning after the last cow had died that Mr. Grant had 
risen very early with the intention of going to a cattle-market in the 
neighbourhood, in the hope of repairing his loss. It was not five o’clock 
when the family were preparing to sit down to breakfast ; on a sudden one 
of the boys, who was standing in the window, cried almost with a shout, 
“ Look, look, father! there’s such a beautiful cow in the meadow, and see, 
Robert is going to milk her. Where did she come from?” Mr. Grant 
was as much surprised as his son, and he instantly walked out to make 
inquiries. ‘“ Mr. Knight brought her late last night,” said the servant to 
whom he spoke, ‘‘and he desired me to milk her as soon as I could this 
morning. He is not far off, you may see, sir, by the way of the creature. 
This cow, he says, is as fond of him as a dog, and knows his step as well 
as any of his own family. She will follow him from one side of the field 
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to the other, and force him to take notice of her, whether he wishes it or 
not.” ‘The youth was right; Knight was seen coming towards them. 
Mr. Grant walked to meet him. “You won’t take it amiss, sir, I hope,” 
said he, in a tone of doubtful pleasure. ‘ Certainly not,” replied the 
other, “I take it very kindly of you; I hope, however, that we shall not 
be a tax upon you long, for I am going to to see if I cannot buy one 
or two cows at least.” “You are not likely to meet with them, sir,” replied 
Knight, ‘‘ there was not a single cow, good for anything, in P. market 
yesterday, though almost any price was offered for one. But you have not 
taken my meaning. I did not bring Jenny here by way of lending her to 
you ; no, no, she is yours, now and for ever, if you will please to accept 
her. She is in full profit. She will yield milk enough for all your family 
and some over into the bargain.” ‘ And what is your own family to do?” 
said Mr. Grant. ‘* We areall strong and healthy,” returned he, cheerfully, 
“we can easily make a shift, and be Tight glad to do so, as long as you are 
supplied. We are all agreed about it, and not one more ready than 
another. We shan’t be quite without milk. Bess is not good for much 
just now, but she’ll answer our turn well enough.” “ But this cow is a 
favourite, is she not?” said Mr. Grant. “ We are all fond of her, every 
one of us, from biggest to least,” replied he, “and so will you be, sir; she 
is the gentlest, quietest, most loving creature you ever saw. Bess is an 
untoward beast compared to her, and she is not every man’s money.” 
** And do you think I could rob you of such an animal ?” said Mr. Grant. 
“Rob me!” repeated he, colouring. ‘QO sir! if you had ever known what 
it was to be saved from ruin! What a yearning there is in the heart for 
some little means, though never so trifling, to show how grateful it is! If 
you had long looked in vain for such a chance, and felt, when at last it 
was found, how joyful a thing it was to make sure of it, you would not 
talk of robbing me; you would rather wish to change places with me and 
envy me what I felt.” 

Mr. Grant was about to speak, but the words died away. He coughed, 
and a red line suddenly marked his eyelids. ‘ It can’t be,” murmured he. 
“Not be?” cried Knight, “why not, may I be bold to ask? Oh! surely, 
he that can show kindness, or bestow a gift, cannot be above receiving 
some little return, when the great Giver and Lord of all despises no offer- 
ing, poor as it may be, that is made with an honest heart to Him? Does 
the earth drink the dew and the rain, and give nothing back for the good 
she receives? Does the grain lie unfruitful in the ground that opened her 
breast to shelter it, and show neither blade nor ear to crown its benefactor 
with beauty, and shield her from the bleak wind and the scorching sun? 
Who ploughs without hope to reap? Who chides the waving corn because 
it repays by its growth the showers of spring or the beams of summer? 
Or who looks coldly on him who has helped him to gather in the full 
sheaves of harvest into his garner?” 

As he uttered the last words, Mr. Grant held out his hand, which 
Knight grasped respectfully. “Jenny shall be mine,” said he, and it 
shall be her own fault if she is not as happy with us as she has been with 
you; and now know,” added he, drawing him a little aside, and speaking 
in a low voice, “ the note of hand you gave me was destroyed the day you 
paid me the first instalment.” 


One ungrateful man does an injury to all who stand in need of aid. 
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SEA-COAST AND SHORES OF CILICIA.—No. X. 


JA®FA, THE ANCIENT JOPPA, 


As we were standing upon the broken-down ruined, old pier, shortly after 
our arrival at Jaffa—the ancient Joppa—our attention was attracted by the 
busy, bustling scene presented to our eyes on board of a couple of small 
boats, which were lying alongside the pier, with sails all ready hoisted to 
make a start for Sidon, Beyrout, and Latachia. Numbers of passengers, 
mostly pilgrims, were already seated in the boats, huddled up amongst huge 
piles of water-melons, baskets of oranges, and their own travelling luggage, 
consisting of mattresses, nondescript bundles, water jugs, pipes, and tobacco- 
pouches. Amongst the passengers were not a few women, and miserably 
wretched these poor creatures would be during the whole of the voyage ; 
sea-sick, cramped for room, and hardly daring to make their wants known 
amongst so many male strangers. In the midst of these preparations a 
middle-aged Jew, rather respectably dressed, came down to the waterside, 
and commenced bargaining with the Arab captain for a passage to Tersous. 
Now, though the Reis had previously not entertained the smallest notion of 
going to Tersous, the new comer held forth such inducements, promising 
not only to freight the whole vessel in her passage to Tersous, but also to 
procure her an immediate return freight, that with little or no ceremony the 
captain bundled out the passengers and their luggage, leaving them to 
obtain what redress they could; and the Jew, paying down his money 
beforehand, carried his few effects into the boat. Some dozen miserable, 
half-starved fowls; cooped up in a basket ; a basket full of bread ; tin boxes 
with coffee, sugar, and tobacco, and the Jew’s equipment was complete. 
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The boat was cast off from her mooring, and passing through the narrow 
channel between the rocks, stood out to sea, and so disappeared in the hori- 
zon. This happened in 1850. ‘Two thousand seven hundred and twelve 
years before this date—or in the year 862 B.c.—“ Jonah rose up to flee 
unto Tarshish from the presence of the Lord, and went down to Joppa; 
and he found a ship going to Tarshish: so he paid the fare thereof, and 
went down into it to go with them unto Tarshish,” (Jonah i. 3.) From 
the construction of the port, no vessel at any period entering into the 
harbour could have been much larger than the boat we had just witnessed 
depart for Tarshish. There is an indescribable pleasure to those travelling 
in the Holy Land who seek for Scripture realities and scenery ; for ourselves 
this pleasure had a charm not to be surpassed. Every pace we took, every 
man, woman, or child we met; the houses, the gardens, the animals, the 
boats, birds, and fishes, each had their peculiar links connecting them with 
suns that set thousands of years gone by. Sauntering up the streets we 
encountered our own servants and baggage-mules, whom we had preceded 
by a couple of hours, inquiring earnestly in the bazaars for the house of a 
wealthy native gentleman, whose guests they knew us to be. Eighteen 
hundred and nine years before this, doubtless just such another group of 
natives, servants of Cornelius, the centurion of the band at Czesarea, came, 
like these men from that self-same spot, were inquiring for the house of 
one Simon a tanner, “‘ whose house is by the sea side.” “ And when the 
angel which spake unto Cornelius was departed, he called two of his house- 
hold servants, and a devout soldier of them that waited on him continually. 
And when he had declared all these things unto them, he sent them unto 
Joppa.” (Acts x. 7, 8.) ‘Threading our way through the maze of not 
over-cleanly streets and bazaars—loaded, however, with rich produce of the 
soil—we pause for a few minutes to contemplate the scene around in this 
old town of Joppa. Donkey-loads of oranges and lemons, fragrant and 
fresh from the gardens in the environs, are momentarily arriving at the 
market-place. Water-melons, so large that half-a-dozen serve completely to 
load the animal, are cut open, and their luscious pulp temptingly exposed to 
view. Pile upon pile of grapes; countless figs and pomegranates ; pyramids 
of walnuts and almonds ; mounds of fresh cream cheeses; jars of honey 
and butter; huge caldrons full of fresh milk; and little gaily-ornamented 
pewter cups filled with delicious lebon and kaimark; the latter an incom- 
parable cream from the milk of the buffalo. Who that visits the bazaars 
in Jaffa could help exclaiming with the men who first spied out the land, 
that it is indeed a land flowing with milk and honey! As we pause to take 
a minute survey of the streets, a poor man, stricken with years, poverty, and 
disease, knocks softly at the doorway of some opulent native ; we watch to 
see whether he will be hustled from the door with abuse, or whether he will 
be given in charge of the police as one of those unconscionable vagabonds 
who, though starving, prefers to beg rather than to steal. In London we 
are pretty sure of what his fate would be if he knocked and begged at a 
gentleman’s house. The door opens, and a pleasant-looking woman, the 
mistress of the house, beckons to the poor man to enter, a summons which 
he obeys with alacrity, for he knows the house of old, and has had many a 
warm strip to keep him warm in winter,and many a hearty meal to comfort 
him (God help him !) in his sorrows and affliction. Happily for the land 
there are but few mendicants; happily for the unfortunate there are not 
wanting Tahithas even in the present day; and we found, on making 
inquiry, that “ this woman was full of good works and almsdeeds which she 
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did.” (Acts ix. 36.) Having passed through the town, we entered upon a 
pleasant green plot which slopes gradually down to the ditches of the 
fortress that surrounds the town of Jaffa, and here, seating ourselves so as 
to command an uninterrupted view of the town, its harbour, and the ship- 
ping, we ruminated on what Jaffa was and what Joppa had been. Jaffa is 
strongly situated on an eminence in a sandy soil ; the hill up whose sides the 
houses are built forming a perfect oval, and surmounted by a diminutive 
little flagstaff, planted upon the roof of some consular residence which is 
perched at the very highest part, and overlooks all the rest of the town. 
The appearance of this mass of white houses, some with gaily-painted green 
windows, some with flags waving over their tops, some shaded and variegated 
by the green leaves of a few trees growing in the courtyards of houses, has 
a gay and lively effect, especially as contrasted with the surrounding 
country, which is one mass of sand-hills dotted over with prickly pear bushes 
and palm-trees, verging towards the sea-shore on the left hand into a 


pleasant beach ; on the right and to the southward, an interminable range of 


harder cliffs and black-looking rocks, over which the sea at all times and 
seasons breaks with the utmost violence. The roadstead is one of the very 
worst in all the Mediterranean : of this we have melancholy testimony, from 
the vast quantity of wrecks which are strewed upon the beach, and amongst 
these not less than seven or eight fine English vessels, which were lost 
within a few months of each other. So precarious is the weather, and so 
sudden and without warning the violent gales that sweep this part of the 
coast, that ships are nowaday always ready for an emergency, and having a 
spring upon their cables, slip at a moment’s notice and run out to sea, there 
to buffet the waves as best they can. From where we were seated the view 
was extremely beautiful: Gothic old structures jumbled up with modern 
houses, mosques and minarets ; the graceful leaves of the palm tree waving a 
shadow over the lurid glare of the white houses; the sombre-looking port- 
holes of the solid but time-worn fort, well mounted with brass cannon; the 
deep trench, thickly set with marsh mallow and other wild herbs, which the 
wives and children of the poorer classes were busily occupied in collecting 
and sorting for their mid-day repast ; stately ruins of immensely high walls 
cracked with time and earthquakes, and through whose fissure we got a 
panoramic view of the bright golden-tinged waves of the sea as it sparkled 
in the sunshine, or was shadowed into a deeper hue by the passage of some 
portentous cloud that warned the mariner, and whispered of gales of wind 
and tempests. The brightness of the morning began rapidly to wear away, 
a gloom spread over the heavens, and the ocean became crested with count- 
less particles of foam; there was a lull in the atmosphere, the wild pigeon 
and the dove swept rapidly over-head, anxious to reach their rocky homes 
before the tempest burst ; cocks and hens crept under hedges, and there 
cuddled together, hoping to resist the fury of the storm; cattle lowed 
mournfully ; swallows flew over the surface of the sea; there was a sudden, 
bright illumination in the heavens, followed instantly by the dinning crash 
of thunder and the roar of the mighty wind, as it fought its way, wave by 
wave, with angry wrath, and blew in all the fury of a hurricane over the 
place ; there was little or no rain, so that we kept our position, determined 
to watch the grandeur of the scene. Vessels slipped, and bending over 
under the heavy press of canvas, fled like frightened birds far away from 
the dangers of land. 

The violence of the wind was such, that we were at length constrained to 
seek for refuge, and re-entering the town just as the hour of mid-day re- 
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sounded from the minarets, hastened homewards to our hospitable hosts 
with all speed, as we remembered by our own hunger that this was the hour 
for the rather substantial mid-day meal in Jaffa, and that our friends were in 
all probability waiting for us. We found our host and his amiable wife 
standing on their terrace, to witness with better effect the sublimeness of 
the gale; the sea was now mountains high, and such was the force with 
which the waves burst against the rocky walls of the town, that we could 
distinctly feel the spray, though at a considerable distance from the water- 
side. The Turks count their hours from sunrise to sunset, a practice 
prevalent in the times of the Apostles ; and it only shows how little customs 
have changed in the East, when we recollect, that it was close upon midday, 
or about the sixth hour, that St. Peter went up to the house-top to pray. 
** And he became very hungry and would have eaten,” evidently having, as 
is the custom now, fasted till the sixth hour ; the natives, to this day, strictly 
confining themselves to a small cup of coffee, which is all they have till the 
mid-day “breakfast. It was on the occasion just alluded to, that St. Peter 
first became aware of the blessed truth, “'That God is no respecter of per- 
sons; but in every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with him.” (Acts x. 34, 35.) 

Jaffa is now a thriving town, shipping annually large supplies of grain, 
and receiving much merchandise from London. ‘The population may be 
reckoned at ‘tw enty thousand inhabitants, bearing a pretty fair proportion 
to each other in creeds. The town is dirty and ‘inconvenient, the harbour 
unsafe, the climate hot and very unsalubrious ; and yet with all these draw- 
backs, Joppa is yearly rising into greater importance as a commercial town, 
and as the seaport of the holy city 7 of Jerusalem. 
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EARLY CHRISTIANS IN CHINA. 


Vanrious attempts have been made by missionaries and other learned 
travellers, to show that the land of Sinim of Scripture is identical with 
China. 

*¢ Behold, these shall come from far: and, lo, these from the north and 
from the west, and these from the land of Sinim.”—TIsaiah xlix. 12. 

If this identity is admitted, it follows that we have a prophecy which 
contains a distinet prediction of the conversion of the Chinese to the true 
faith. 

There are traditions which would induce the belief that some Jews found 
their way from Palestine and the Red Sea into China long before the birth 
of Confucius. Leaving this in doubt, it may confidently be asserted that 
certain Jews did enter China more than two hundred and fifty years before 
the birth of our Saviour. Scattered, and scarcely visible to those who take 
but a cursory view of the country, the descendants of these Jews still 
remain, a peculiar race in the midst of those around them, distinguished by 
their physiognomy, rites, manners, and usages. They possess MS, books 
of great antiquity. Their residence is at Kaifung-Foo, the capital of the 
great province of Honan. Some of them, in former ages, obtained an 
honourable rank in literature, and were governors of provinces and ministers 
of state; but at present they are few in number, degraded in condition, 
and their wisest men are very ignorant of their own ancient religion. Yet 
that they have existed as a separate, distinct people, through so long a 
period, with nothing but their religion to hold them together, is a sufficient 
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proof that they were at one time thoroughly imbued with its principles. 
Until the advent of our Lord their religion was the only true one. 

It is difficult to fix the date of the first journey or voyage of Christians 
to China; but there is evidence to prove that professors of our faith pene- 
trated into those immense, extreme regions of the east many centuries ago. 
Tradition, of course, goes farther back than historical records. It is the 
constant tradition of the Syrian church, that the Apostle Thomas not only 
preached the gospel in India, but also carried it to China. 

The Christians of the Malabar coast celebrate the fact in their worship ; 
and when the Portuguese first became acquainted with those Christians of 
the Roman church, their Primate styled himself ‘‘ Metropolitan of India 
and China.” Thelearned Mosheim was of opinion that neither St. Thomas 
nor any other apostle reached China, and we even doubt whether St. Thomas 
ever reached India. Although no proofs on this point can be adduced, 
other writers are strongly inclined to think that the gospel was preached in 
both countries by some of the witnesses of our Lord’s resurrection. 

The books of the New Testament record the labours of Paul, Peter, 
James, and John, and they speak of none others as labouring in the same 
districts. It was the constant effort of Paul to break new ground—to 
preach the gospel. not where Christ was named, lest he should build 
upon another man’s foundation. (Romans xv. 20.) Where then, it is 
asked, were Philip and Bartholomew, ‘Thomas and Matthew, James the 
son of Alpheus, and Lebbeus, whose surname was Thaddeus, Simon the 
Canaanite, and Andrew the brother of Peter, and Matthias chosen to fill 
the vacant seat of Judas Iscariot? All these were apostles. They all 
were commissioned “ to go intoall the world ;” they all had the inspiration 
of tongues, in order that they might teach and preach in every part of the 
world. Is it not fair to conclude that they laboured as diligently as the 
other apostles, and that, since we hear little of their labours, they went to 
many remote places from which no account of them has reached us? 
Mosheim himself says that “ we may believe that at an early period the 
Christian religion extended to the Chinese, Seres, and Tartars. There are 
various arguments collected from learned men to show that the Christian 
faith was carried to China, if not by the apostle Thomas, by some of the 
first teachers of Christianity. Arnobius, writing about a.p. 300, speaks 
of the Christian deeds done in India, and among the Seres, Persians, and 
Medes.” At this period the Chinese were commonly called Seres without 
distinction. There is little doubt that the real country of the Seres 
included the province of Shensi in the south of China, and the mention of 
them by Arnobius seems to prove that the gospel had been carried among 
them before his time. 

Shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem a strong current of emigration 
set in from the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf across the Indian Ocean. 
‘This continued with more or less activity for ages. It was not confined to 
the dispersed Jews; it embraced Greeks, Arabs, Armenians, Persians, and 
other races of men; some, like the Armenians and Nestorians of Kurdistan, 
and the Nestorians of Persia, being Christians, some being Polytheists, or 
Heathens, and some (after the middle of the sixth century) being Maho- 
medans. 

Taking the silk-producing country, called Seres, to have been a part of 
China, it is quite certain that Christian monks were in China in the time 
of the Emperor Justinian, or during the time when our island was being 
overrun and conquered by the Anglo-Saxon pagans from the shores of the 
Baltic. It was to the enterprise of two of these monks, who, on their 
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return, reached Constantinople in A.p. 552, that the nations of the west 
were indebted for their knowledge of the cultivation of silk. They brought 
the eggs of the silkworm in a hollow cane ; and from those eggs have sprung 
all the silkworms that may now exist in Persia, Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
southern France, &c. These two monks had resided long in the land of 
silk, and it is natural to suppose that they were neither the first nor the 
only Christians who dwelt in that country. It is still more certain that 
their principal object in going thither was to spread the gospel. They 
were missionaries, not traders ; they were heralds of peace, not soldiers and 
sailors, or warlike adventurers. ‘They were natives of Persia, in which 
kingdom there were many Nestorian Christians, remnants of which are still 
found on the Turkish border, and in countries within the limits of the 
present Ottoman. empire, where they have retained their faith in spite of 
centuries of fierce persecution. In early times these Nestorians had a cele- 
brated theological school at Edessa, whence devoted missionaries were sent 
into all the East; and when this school was destroyed, a.p. 489, another 
was erected at Nisibis, farther to the east, and became-not less distinguished 
for activity and zeal. The Nestorian patriarch, as early as the fifth century, 
added to his titles that of Primate of Sina and Samarkand. 

The celebrated monument discovered by Roman missionaries, in the 
year 1625, at Singan-Foo in the province of Shensi, bears evidence that 
the Christians in China were numerous, and much respeeted in the seventh 
century. The authenticity of this monument was long made a subject of 
controvery ; but it is now universally admitted that the ancient inscrip- 
tion is genuine. As such it has been adopted by Sir John Francis Davis 
and all our best writerson China. ‘The internal evidence of its authen- 
ticity is very strong. 

This Singan-Foo monument is a marble tablet ten feet long and six feet 
broad, having on the upper portion a large cross handsomely engraved, and 
beneath a long discourse in Chinese, with numerous proper names in Syriac 
on the side, and a Syrian inscription at the foot. According to these in- 
scriptions, in the year 635, during the reign of Tait Sung, one of the 
greatest monarchs that ever sat on the throne of the great central kingdom, 
a learned Christian, named Olopun, repaired to the capital city, and carried 
with him the true Scriptures. ‘The emperor gave him an honourable 
reception, examined the Scriptures in the royal library, and sought out the 
nature of the new religion in the sacred hall. He found that Olopun was 
thoroughly acquainted with truth, and gave him especial command to make 
it widely known. Three years after this, the emperor issued a decree for 
toleration, and fora great deal more. “If,” said he, ‘ the intent of the new 
doctrine be examined, it will be found to be excellent and pure. If its 
noble origin be considered, it produces that which is perfect, and establishes 
that which is important. Its phraseology is without superfluous words. 
It holds the truth, but rejects that which is needless. It is beneficial in all 
affairs, and profitable to the people, and therefore it should pervade the 
empire. Let the officers, therefore, erect a temple for this religion, in 
the street of the capital called Aining, and appoint twenty-one ministers 
for its superintendence.” 

We know, from other sources, that many of the Chinese monarchs were 
very open to religious impressions : the doctrines. of Confucius did not form 
a religion or a creed, being little more than a code of morals, manners, and 
worldly polity, and the Buddhist idolatry had but little hold on their hearts 
or imaginations. Under this emperor’s successor, Olopun and his fellow- 
labourers proceeded prosperously in their work. In less than fifty years, 
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the illustrious religion spread itself in every direction, and temples rose in 
a hundred cities.” The Buddhist priests then commenced a persecution, 
and in the year 712, the literati and the lower classes combined against the 
new religion. But far from being destroyed, it rose again and flourished 
with renewed vigour under succeeding emperors; and the Singan-Foo 
monument, erected in 781, seems to have been composed and engraved in 
a time of great outward prosperity. The Syriac names which flank the 
Chinese inscription, are those of the Christian ministers who lived in the 
country during the period to which it refers. Cut off from communication 
with the nations of the west, denounced by the Pope of Rome as heretics, 
deprived of Christian books, and subjected to revolutions and changes of 
dynasties, and to the changeful tempers and caprices of a despotic govern- 
ment, it is probable that these early Christians lost much of the original 
purity of faith and practice, and declined in civilization and influence ; but 
yet they kept some of the ground they had gained, and five hundred years 
after they had set up the tablet at Singan-Foo, the celebrated Venetian 
traveller found very many Nestorian Christians in China. If Christianity 
thus once made its way in that immense and thickly-peopled empire, we 
may, indeed, hope that, under more favourable auspices, it shall again 
revive, and be established on a more solid foundation. It is not for short- 
sighted man to murmur at delay, or fix a date to the realized will of God, 
but even the present generation may live to see the prophecy of Isaiah 
begin to receive its fulfilment :—‘ Behold these from the land of Sinim.” 

With respect to the name used by the prophet, there is evidence to show 
that other nations have always called the Chinese Cin, Tsin, or Chin, 
names closely allied to Sinim, and approaching it as nearly as the genius 
of their respective languages admits. As far back as authentic records 
exténd, we find them thus denominated. They were called Tsin by the 
Japanese in the time of Marco Polo, and are so called by the Siamese and 
Cochin-Chinese to this day. In Greek, in Latin, and in Armenian, the 
name has the elements of the same word or sound as Sinim. ‘To the 
Hindus, the Arabians, and the Persians, the Chinese have been known 
from time immemorial under the names Jin, Chin, and Sin. The proba- 
bility is that these names were derived from the great family of Tsin, 
which held dominion over a large part of China, B.c. 900, and conse- 
quently long before the time of the Hebrew prophet. The princes of this 
family, who (centuries after) were the first that reigned over the whole of 
China, and who built the Great Wall, were very powerful and ambitious, 
and took part in all the wars and great occurrences in the country. Their 
name was, therefore, the one most likely to be spread abroad, and to be 
adopted by foreign nations. 

[Chiefly from the Chinese Repository, vol. xiii., printed at Victoria, 
Hong Kong. ] 





STOCKINGS. 


Six stockings were first worn by Henry II., of France, 1547. In 1560, 
Queen Elizabeth was presented with a pair of black knit silk stockings, by 
her silk-woman, Mrs Montagu, and she never wore cloth ones any more. 
Henry VIII. ordinarily wore cloth hose, except there came from Spain 
by great chance a pair of silk stockings; since Spain early abounded 
with silk. Edward VI. was presented with a pair of Spanish silk stock- 
ings by his merchant, Sir Thomas Gresham, and the present was then much 
taken notice of. 
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